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ABSTRACT 



This study was conducted to examine the educational 



aspirations and course enrollment practices of a sample of California 
high school sophomores. In May 1988, 10th grade students (N=2,949) 
enrolled in 46 high schools in California completed questionnaires on 
background characteristics; educational aspirations and post-high 
school plans; career objectives; course enrollments in mathematics 
and science; involvement by parents^ teachers, and counselors in 
course enrollment decisions; and attitudes toward school, course 
decision making, and achievement motivation* The findings revealed 
that the students had high aspirations, with 50% planning to attended 
a four-year college in the 2 years following high school graduation. 
Hispanic students had lower aspirations, lower enrollments in college 
preparation classes, and lower grade point averages than did Blacks, 
Whites, or Asians. While 65% of the students had a career goal^ many 
lacked congruence between their career goal and their high school 
program. The findings suggest that students need to begin receiving 
information on educational and career planning in the eighth grade 
and need to continue receiving such information throughout high 
scnool. Students also need to be provided with opportunities to move 
from non-college preparatory courses to college preparatory courses 
through tutoring, extra coursework, or special transition courses. 
(The Student Questionnaire, 12 tables, and 5 figures are appended.) 
(NB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A study was conducted to examine the educational aspirations and course 
enrollment ptactlces of a sample of California high school sophomores* The study 
addressed the following issues: 

o What are the educational and career aspirations of tenth grade students? 
To what extent are students' course- taking patterns consonant with their 
goals? 

o What is the role of counselors, teachers, and parents in helping students 
select appropriate high school courses and guiding them toward developing 
their full educational and career potential? 

Surveys were completed by 3,000 students in May, 1988. The report includes 
the following findings: 

o California sophomores had high aspirations. Fifty percent planned to attend 
a four-year college in the two years following high school graduation. 
Nearly 75 percent planned to attend either a two-year or a four-year 
college . 

o Parental expectations for their children were very high. Nearly 80 percent 
of students indicated that their parents wanted them to attend college. 

o Hispanics appeared to be at the greatest risk of not reaching their full 
potential. They had lower aspirations, lower enrollments in college 
preparation classes, and lower grade-point averages than did blacks , whites, 
or Asians. 

o Sixty- five percent of these sophomores had a career goal; however, for many 
students there was a lack of congruence between their career goal and their 
high school program. Nearly half of the students taking general education 
courses rather than college preparatory courses had career goals which 
required at least a four-year college degree. 

o Parents appeared to have a great deal of impact on the courses their 
children take. Students reported that parents were the most frequent source 
of information regarding course enrollment decisions. However, most parents 
had little direct contact with school personnel and may not be well informed 
regarding either the educational program at high schools or pos tsecondary 
options . 

o students pursuing general educational programs took easier courses, received 
lower grades, ^ind were less positive concerning their education.jl 
experiences than were college preparatory students . 
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o Secondary Si})(M>ls ;ni<1 po.*;t scmndarv ins l i t v: t i ons nc'-ri in yl;ic<' f^roatoi 
oniphasis on \us'V<'<isi\\f^ :]\r pfirrnL of <'t!)i:i', nhiMi itv .stuM-Titr: fn-rpar i n^', 
for co]iep,r. K.K^h r.oc^)tui;irv Sihool ;;hoi!ii r '.. .ti-i i n - d.ita <ui studfii: 
aspi r*Tt i on.s . cr^nrso t-nro ! ] iiumW s , aivJ r^l U'j^r r.c i m^- r^'t": for •■{rh cthtii^' 
p,roup in r eiuhinri- , Tii'j\rt*4 r^hou Ul \>c !(U i irpj. u'/t^iiH-iit <ii:d the 

s t rat (-.s to foru'!^ itiip>^(r,'rnuM;t ^^oai*; .iKtl t]i(' :i^t;,n:; and : i .tio Irainu {"ur 
i*valuat iot^ shoviUi })v fst ,ihl ishod . The* rr^mlts ^rMiifortr i ho i nifu»rt ancc <>f 
i'*fforts l)v i!u» ( ti i i j ^>rr, i a Statr^ Dt'part i-rnn I ot Kvluc.r. i on , n^Ikm^I district,^, 
/ind col]or,r*-i .^nd universities to of-: t aM i sh ^/iv^j-uns .ind .*» t i a t i to 
iiicrcasp thf number of underrepr^Tu-nt t ininori' ic; psprciallv Hispaniics. 
prt^par i nr^ { or K-n] ] f r,* 

Students nt . ci to begin roccivinr^ inf c»nrtar i ori on td a : i <»na 1 atid civc^n- 
planning; In fi^^hll^ .r.ituit- and (dnlinue iffrivin^- i nl ormat i <m. tfjioin\bout lii^di 
school. StU(itM.;.s nrr«l i nl o rin a t i on if i>i T'di i nr. lh( lutMh; of th;' wo) k ioico 
in l.he c<:i:nry, crireor conns*.* 1 i n^"*, , th^- *'tiv..irai ; i.i ^ i rqn i ra-nu^nt s (A 

various careers, arn] inf on^^at i oii rep,a r (i i t\;; t j?ianrial aid. 

rt Tlieia- is <i rtn-ri i <> ^cox/un i no r,chodu 1 i n^-. firaotict-s in nuddlo r.Tanies and hlidi 
schools so tli.it studa^nLs wlio enroll in one lu^n co I 1 *'^;o pr^-v^-^i '^t^f^i'V cla?:s 
(e.f;., p,onora] math) are not automat i ca 11 y enrcjlled in other clns.sos in 
tht» same track. Students need to he provided with opportunities to 
transition from non- col lege preparatory courses to colle^'^e proparntorv 
courses rhroup^l^ lutoring, extra couis< vvork, oi" special tran.sition courser. 

o Given the high educational aspirations ol students, high school staff aiid 
outreach pcMsonnel sliould concentratt^ tlieir efforts on p,ettin^^, .students to 
enroll and succeed in collt^-e pri*f>arator v cour^.ts r.ith( i" th. ii simply raising; 
aspi r at i OT^.s , I'lu* oxw exception t(t ihi*. is ' * -i :o .iddrc^s 

educational .i sp i i r. i ons of Hisp.aiics, wlii-l; ^^r- ' nw^ i :l;sn t aspirations 
of ot he r v r t;n m i (iup s . 

In j> i c [sn" i r i p. sMuli'iifs for suff* * in lojif^-, ^ p r u < (»r ^'onv-a' ^ ridv i s > r^' 
<>r ct^un?^: f ! i Ti^: i.i-rds :n hnOi a*. St .ins ]i\ cwdf^r ic 
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by individtsiis cn!:cr!S'd show: caci; ;• sd-Ti' 

o Becausf^ (»i t in^ cii' ic/ii ro!< of parents i:; intiM^S;' <wMnM' cni o 1 1 nx-n I. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background 

In recent years, considerable effort has been directed toward upcrndinp, 
the educational program for high school students. Statewide high school 
graduation requirements were mandated by Senate Bill 813 (Chapter 698, Statute; 
of 1983), and model graduation requirements were proposed and adopted by the 
State Board of Education in 1983. The class of 1988 was the first class required 
to complete the new high school graduation requirements. The model graduation 
requirements, which are more rigorous than the mandated high school requirements, 
include three years of math, including Algebra I and geometry; two years of 
science; four years of English; and two years of foreign language. In tondem 
with the Increased graduation requirements were efforts to provide a common core 
curriculum and to upgrade the content of all high school courses. Model 
curriculum standards and new curriculum frameworks developed by the California 
State Department of Education provided guidance to schools concerning desirable 
course content. 

Studies conducted by the California State Department of Education (Study 
of the Implementation of the Model Currio ibim Standards in California HiRh 
Srhools; George, 1987) and by Policy Analysis for California Education (State 
Kd ucation Reform Can Improve Secondary Schools : Odden & Marsh, 1987) have shown 
that graduation requirements have been increased and that schools have begun to 
rtfvise their curricula. 

In addition to efforts to upgrade standards, there has ulso been interest 
in increasing the percentage of students going on to colleges and universities, 
p;u-ticularly black and Hispanic students, who have been underrepresentcd in 
college enrollments. The California Postsecondary Education Commission found 
that only 11 percent of black seniors and 13 percent of Hispanics qualified for 
.idinission to the California State University in 1986 compared to 32 percent of 
whites and 30 percent of Asians. Statewide, less than one-quarter of 1986 
graduates completed the college preparatory (a-f) course sequence, with much 
lower rates for blacks and Hispanics (California Postsecondary Education 
Commission. 1988). Clearly, issues of access to high-level courses need to be 
addressed as well as the quality of courses offered throughout the curriculum. 

In a study of the California high school curriculum conducted in 1981-82 
prior to the implementation of these high school reforms (Paths ThrouRh Hip.h 
School : Sanders, Stone & LaFollette, 1987), it was found that students in the 
remedial and basic tracks received a less well coordinated and less challenging 
progt.im of study Llian did those in college preparatory tracks. Recent studios 
have shown that even with the reforms described above, there is evidence that 
many students, particularly those in lower- level classes, are not receiving the 
type of challenging core curriculum envisioned by curriculum reformers. A recent 
evaluation of pilot projects aimed at increasing the numbers of minority students 
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preparing for collr/'.c^ (Crovj,\o, K^HF^ f"o\U)(i im^ 

pri paratovv (Mmu's*'.*- (hou^Oi iiorir.!! rcr.i^-tia' pr^M * 

111 a natiop.al .^itvicly. Powi- 1 ] . I.ivr.u'. rip<^ v\.!., ; 
v;ii"it*tv of <;(»-ars»' Mpiirais (oi .st'.jdrnrs and ' !:» Mip-r*' ' i :*: 

iif plann;Tit; t.hoii course oi s:vHiv. hi ra]iio>in.> 

The class^'-i I hat s tvKit-nt: s liioosi' . \ho -^w - ' ii '|«.v rhf\' 

rh<*m, /md -In f^xr^nt to whlchi tht^v rrr^i-r . ;';■,<■! ^r. . i ; 1 1 ; i.m : i w»! , 
.ind suppor? t rom their schools are l<r,"^;t jv U^^tk : iru^- c>i : i i ark:, ♦ 
vliich Lhrv hav<' been assigned. The initial p 1 ..r^ n; in ,> irnrk anci 
the sugp^est i.;T)s iov covirs'^s are inaini\' llie - ^'i.., i 1 : i i : o\ tl:" 
school coi;TV,elors, HowevfT, aMH>tinr of i » : 'i^ » i ' aM«i:tion ea*M» 

i.tudetit rr^ceiv^'S varies dependiti^; on tht- vnuns* :,r^;'M ratio ii'. 

a part i c \.\ ; .1 1 .•<^}u)o 1 . 

!n th.*/ schools surveyed, the eouiist'lor/: t -ui' :i' i-.L^in ranged f ! (an 
1 ro 239 to ] to 'v^n. The averar.e rat io wa:-: * t^^ i ■ m o?,f- sche^^i 

repor^:ni\ h.ivit^i; no (Counselors, Such Iwavv work i .pI- - r-;. !v M tr i ? 
thv' amount of timr any school staff nier hv i' ^i. ^'Xrinsi^'. iy : 

assessing students' needs and planning appropriate p!"of,rams ot study. 
In fact, counselors reported that rhry spent (lie m*-)St rime with 
.students in Oie l(»wer nnd vipper tracks. 

Thi* TerWh y/r.idi counsoHnj^, pioj^rani, a [>,irf ')l S-M^ri-- M 1 ^- : w.is di'sijMiofi 
to ensure th«it t'very student receives /i r^'view ol .iCad^snic progia-ss and 
counseling relatinl to edu<'at i 0!ia 1 optjctris by the end of tfn:li ^;rade It was 
liopod that, hv provi<i'"nf, thi.s (lieckpoinf» s'udf-n':. wrt^ih! 1- :>.^:!tr- pr. pared for 
th<'ir ru-xt: ,strp af:^ r li i r,h scliv>o: , wherlirr i* ' ; i . < joe ^ i 

eiTip 1 oymt^n t . I'lidt r 'his ["^ror, r.<:r , priori t'^' * . - m**'. i^t/T 

prot;r<-ss i n^\ tow^i!'*: } j.^vlvrit i^r ;nid :ha: '.m \-i Im'-.'^^- 

r.oa 1 .s , such as r r) I 1 o r e , om r wi to /u"* ' ^ ^ - ^ i 1 : 1 - ' < i ' * - - * - s it ^ m' . 
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^^oa ! >; V 
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The renaind«r of the report is divided Into nine sections: methodology; 
background characteristics of the sample; the educational aspirations of 
sophomores; high school programs of students; participation of parents, 
teachers, and counselors In the guidance of students; student attitudes; 
comparison of results for college preparation and general education students; 
comparison of results for two groups of college preparatory students; and 
summary and recommendations. 
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METHODOLOGV 



A tenth grade student questionnaire was developed for us*» it; this studv. 
A copy oi the questionnaire is included in Appendix A. 

The questionnaires were administered at a stratilitd random sample of 
high schools in May, 1988. Schools were divided into ihroo ^^^roups on tho hnsis 
of the combined percentage of black and Hispanic enrollment Bocauije it ^he 
portant to compare the experiences of black and Hispanic students to those of 
white students, schools with a large proportion of black and Hispanic students 
were deliberately oversarapled. Schools with a high combined percentage of black 
..nd Hispanic students represented 11 percent of the state but one-third of tho 
r.uiiple. The number of schools selected from each group and the return rates are 
shown in Table 1. Questionnaires were returned from 46 of the 30 schoolji 
.aiDpled, representing h school return rate of 9/ pei c* nt: 



Table 1 

Sample Characteristics of Schools and Return Rate 



Combined Percentage 

of Black and 
Hispanic Enrol Imcnt 


Number of 
Schools in 
Sample 


NujTibe r 
of Schools 
Re.spouf' i nr 


1 ' ~ 

<>t Sv lioo] s 


iNtUTlhOT oT ! 

Surveys* ! 
Rrturnr-d I 


Enrollment 










Low (<2l\) 


16 




; 


97] 


Medium (2] ^60%) 


17 




I 


l.C.',l 


High (>f>n%) 


17 




1 

i 


1 



The sample also needed to Include information from students taking a range 
of courses from college preparatory to those taking remedial and basic courses. 
Each school was provided with a total of 99 questionnaires packaged into three 
class sets. Schools were asked to administer the questionnaires to three tenth 
grade English classes: 

1) a college preparatory English class, 

2) an English class that was appropriate for students t:iking 
general or regular education classes, and 

3) a basic or remedial English class. 

These criteria were adjusted to meet the needs of a few schools which did not 
have three levels of English classes in tenth grade. Tenth grade was chosen for 
administration In order to include activities resulting from the tenth grade 
counseling program. 

The number of surveys returned per school ranged from 29 to 95. with an 
average number of 70 surveys returned per school. Although It was not possible 
to verify the administration procedures at the school level, it appeared that 
the class sets from basic or remedial English classes were smaller; thus this 
group probably represented less than one -third of the cases. 

In all, 3,202 surveys were returned. Of this total, 253 surveys were 
excluded because the respondents indicated that they were not enrolled in tenth 
grade, resulting in 2. 949 usable responses. Of the tenth graders, 1,215 were 
white students, 845 were Hispanic, 329 were black, and 255 were Asian. When 
the data are discussed separately for different ethnic groups, they are based 
on these numbers. 
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BACKGROUND CHARACTER I S l I t:S OF SAMPI.l 



The background characteristics of £5tudL.nts rr-sporui i r.,- :o c h.- ".ui vrv n v 
r^.own in T..ble As described in the iretho<ioloi.v icn, niinontv student', 

were deliberacelv ovorrepresented in the sample. W},.,.u ttu^ .s.n.pio wajj coir.nared 
to the statewide average for tenth grade, it was found ;.o cont.nn fewer wlut.^ 
students than the statewide average and a slightly r proportion of nonvhite 

students within each category. 

Students were asked to indicate the educational levt 1 of e-ach of their 
par.-nts. Ot the fathers, 14 percent had not graduated t ron; i gh school 1^ 
-•-Trent had graduated from high school but had not gone to college and 63 
percent had some college. Fourteen percent of the studonts did not know the 
educational level of their fathers. The educational U-vel of mothers wa. 
■^o,newhat lower than tliat of the fathers. Seventeen perc.M',t not graduated 

trom high .school, and 24 percent had graduated but had not j^one on to college 
A total of 48 percent had some college. Twelve r cc, ; t ' d i .i not know t\e 
'Educational level of their mothers. 



The reported educational level of parents was compared to the statewide 
average. Because statewide data on parental educational level are collected 
through the California Assessment Program at only selected grade level.s. it was 
necessary to compare the tenth grade data to another gradf- \evp\ twt-lfth grade 
Because of the different grade levels involved, the statewide d'lt.i .should only 
tu- ur;.-d as a genera] e.-.timate of the tenth grade average. Overall, the tenth 
grade sample contairied students with more educated parents. Of tlie tenth grade 
s,imple 44 percent had a college degree compared o Vi p.-i .^^nt l or thP statewide 
t we 1 1 tn grade avc rage . 

Of the tenth ^r.ide sfudenis, ]8 pera^ul /-^.r.!.^! r!vni onr hi .n, 

^^cnooi. (?.r the sMKlonrs who had attended lui,^ riwwn ^ma- s^h^.o] }>v t h- ri-i 

of their sophomore year, most (/] percent) \u*<\ : i wn hirii sIimoIs r,Md 
19 percent had attended thrn^' itirli r-ichoo!;-; 



Thnrtv per.'ent of st.:K:/*M:s .t.ported t!i.i* : S ■ ], 

Over half of those working reportt-d wo^Hru; - >^ h-.' ;;erki 

percent worked irore thni] ?(j hour5. weeklv, • . r ^ ' 

hours weekly. 
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Table 2 

Background Characteristics of Survey Respondents 





rercent or 


Duauewme 


Characteristic 


KG s po nue It U la 




Sex 






female 






male 


AO 


Aft 

HO 


Ethnic Background 






White 


42 


51 


Hispanic 


29 


28 


Black 




0 


Asian 


9 


8 


r 11 ipino 


3 


2 


American Inalan/Alaskan native 




1 

J. 


Pac 1 1 ic is lance r 






Students who indicated they are 






members of two ethnic groups 


3 




Father s Education 






Not a high school graduate 


i»+ 




Hlgn school graauace 






Some college 


1 Q 




oo liege aegree 


1 9 

1. 7 




Advanced college degree 


1 s 




Don't know 


14 




notner ' s Educat ion 






Wot a nign scnooi graauaue 






Hlgn scnoo 1 graauace 






Some college 






College degree 


1 ft 

L O 




Aavanced coi lege aegree 






Don't know 


12 




Education of More Educated Parent 






Not a high school graduate 


13 


14 


High school graduate 


18 


20 


Some college 


25 


25 


College degree 


25 


23 


Advanced college degree 


19 


16 


No response 




2 



*The statewide average of sex and ethnic background is based on 
the California Basic Educational Data System (CBEDS;^ October, 
1987, data collection for tenth grade students. The statewide 
average concerning educational level of the more educated parent 
Is from the twelfth grade California Assessment Program survey, 
administered in fall. 1987. Statewide data are not collected 
separately for a mother's and a father's educational level. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF SOPHOMORES 



The postsecondary plans of respondents are shown in Tabl<- ^. Students we 
ar.ked to indicate all activities in which they expect to be engaged in the two 
years following high school graduation. Nearly three quarters of the sophomores 
indicated that they expected to attend either a 2 -year or ^4'year college. Seven 
percent of students indicated they plan to either get vocational r raining, serve 
in the military, or to work full time. Almost no one planned to be a full-time 
!i MTieinaker. Eight percent indicated that they did not know what they would he 
vi^'irii; following high school. 

The results were analyzed separately by ethnic group and are also presented 
in Table 3. The percent of students planning to artend 2-year and 4-yf.Mr 
colleges is shown in Figure 1. Hispanic students were less likely to plan to 
.iitend college and were more likely to plan nnlitary service, full time 
employment, or vocational or technical training. Hispanic students were also 
inore likely to indicate that they had not made po5:tsecotulary pLr^ns than were 
v;hite, black, or Asian students. 
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Table 3 



Postsecondary Plans of Sophomores 



Postsecondary plans 


All 
Students 
(N-2949) 


White 
(N-1215) 


Hispanic 
(N-845) 


Black 
(N-329) 


Asian 
(N-255) 


Attend a 4-year college 


50% 


50% 


36% 


62% 


76% 


Attend a 2 -year college 


24 


28 


27 


14 


12 


Attend either a 2 -year 
or a 4-year college 


72 


74 


61 


75 


87 


Get vocational/technical 
training 


7 


6 


10 


7 


5 


Mil itary service 


7 


5 


11 


8 


2 


Work full time 


7 


6 


10 


6 


2 


PXill-time homemaker 


<1 


<1 


<1 


1 


0 


Other 


8 


10 


6 


7 


8 


Do not know 


8 


7 


11 


5 


5 

i 



Note: Students checked all responses that applied, so percentages do not 
total 100. 




1 00 



1> 
u 

a. 




Attend either a 2*year or a 4*year college 
I I Attend a 4-year college 
Fl Attend a 2 year college 



White Hispanic Black Asian 



Ethnic Group 



Fip,uru 1- Pos t secondary pL^^ns of hiph school 
sophoincn'e.s . \) y e l\\n i c ^;rou}> 
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For some perspective on the postsecondary plans of these sophomores, 
educational aspirations of students were compared to historical data on the 
attendance rates of different ethnic groups. This information is shovm in Table 
4. Data on college enrollments are based on California high school graduates 
in the state university system as freshmen in 1987. These data do not reflect 
students enrolling ii private colleges and those enrolling in institutions 
outside of California. Direct comparisons between aspirations and enrollments 
cannot be made because the data are from two different groups of students. 
However, inasmuch as college-going rates have remained relatively stable, these 
data provide reasonable general estimates of future college-going rates. 



Table 4 

Comparison of Aspirations of Sophomores and 
1987 College Attendance Rates 



Aspirations and 
Attendance Rates 


All 
Students 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


Asian 


Postsecondary Plans of 
Sophomores 












Attend a 4-year college 


50% 


50% 


36% 


62% 


76% 


Attend a 2 -year college 


24 


28 


27 


14 


12 


Attend either a 2-year 
or a A-year college 


72 


74 


61 


75 


87 


1987 College Attendance 
Rates ' 












4-year college 
UC 

csu 


17 
7 
10 


16 
6 
10 


10 
4 
6 


13 
5 
8 


34 
17 
17 


2 -year college 
(Community colleges) 


33 


33 


27 


33 


26 



^1987 College attendance rates are based on information reported by the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission ( California College-GoinR Rates . 1987 Update) 
regarding recent California high school graduates who enrolled in California public 
Colleges and universities as freshmen in 1987. 
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Figures 2 and 3 display the aspirations of sophomores to attend ?-yf.-ir .in.! 
4-year colleges with data on college enrollments In 1987. As i:i shown in t he- 
figures, there is a dramatic difference in the percent of students aspiring to 
attend a A-year college and those actually enrolling within a few years after 
high school graduation. This discrepancy existed for all ethnic groups but wn*: 
particularly troublesome for blacks, where 62 percent of sophomore-; Indicated 
that they planned to attend a 4-year college. Yet the percontnpo of bl.ick.s who 
actually enrolled in California public 4-year colleges in 1987 vns only li 
percent. Students f>-om all ethnic groups were more likely to attend ?-ye.Tr 
colleges than would be expected on the basii; oi high school plan.s . 
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B 4-year college aspirations 
n 4-year college attendance 



White Hispanic Black Asian 



Ethnic Group 



Figure 3. Comparison of aspirations to attend 2-year college 
with attendance rates, by ethnic group 



Data from other states and from national studies present a similar picture 
of unmet expectations which is particularly acute for blacks. Gardner (1987) 
used the national "High School and Beyond" data base to examine the transition 
from high school to postsecondary education. The national study found that black 
male seniors were slightly more likely than white male seniors to expect to 
attain at least a 4-year degree. However, when these expectations were compared 
with actual college attendance 22 months after high school graduation, black 
males attended significantly less often than did white males. Exhibiting a 
similar pattern, black females were substantially more likely than other females 
to expect to attain graduate degrees but attended 4-year institutions less 
frequently than did white females. Two years later, when students were asked 
whether they had revised their expectations either upward or downward, the 
expectations of black students were found to be less stable than those of other 
students. For black students, it appears that educational aspirations are less 
accurate predictors of future enrollment than they are for other ethnic groups. 
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indicated that black student" „er? 1,0 ffri"''' '"f* ..1-.^ 

postsecondary education {75«) than" reXt. ;, /\'^ ':^" „„ ,„,.„ .,, 

Involve follow-up concer„l„g^ct«.l7«.«Zc.::"' ' ""■ ""■"v". 

their par.nt. wanted th™ to attend colu'e '' ■ " 'I'" 

^rr-,-rt:-.;rru-f--^^^ 

'du,-,„i,.n h,,.l hi,.,l„.r ..,i,„..,,l„M.,l ; K'v,.).; „! 
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T.iblo 5 

Parental Expectations for Students' Educational Uvel 



1 

low 1 expec tt^d 


1 

All 
Students 


1 

White 


j 

filspcinic j Black 


Asian 




1 > 




/ f i ^ i > 

1 




fichool but: not go .iny 
further 


/» 


i 

i 
1 

! 

i 


i 

! ' 

\ ! 


i 


Attend vocational, trnde, 
or b\isiFies5; school 
nfter high school 


7 


i 

• 1 

/ j 

_ 

i 

( 


i ! 

: 1 


i 

1 

1 
I 


At ton<! coll ep,o 




i 


i \ 

; 1 
I ? 

i 


1 

1.', ! 


drciduato from co]lop^e 


b\ 


i 
1 


( 

) 

i i 




Attend grfiduate scliool 


lb 


18 1 

J 

t 


j 

1 




Don ' t l-'Dov j 


1 

1 n 
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HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS OF STUDENTS 



The focus of uhe sophomores high school program Is shown in Table 6. A 
large majority (65%) of students indicated that they were enrolled In college 
preparation classes. Twenty-six percent indicated that they were in a general 
or regular education program, six percent were in vocational education, and three 
percent made some other comment. The large percent of students indicating they 
were enrolled In college preparation classes was surprising, especially given 
the Instructions for administering the survey, which involved administration to 
one college preparation class, one general education class, and one remedial 
education class. It is likely that many sophomores reported they were taking 
college preparation classes yet were unaware of or failed to take the entire 
college preparation sequence. When we asked students what math and science 
classes they were taking, 12 percent of the college preparation students were 
not taking a college preparation math class, and 24 percent were not enrolled 
in biology or chemistry. 



Table 6 

Focus of High School Program 



High School Program 


All 
Students 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


Asian 


College preparation 


65% 


68% 


34% 


72% 


81% 


General or regular 
education 


26 


23 


36 


21 


14 


Vocational- technical 
educat ion 


6 


6 


8 


5 


4 


Other 


3 


3 


2 


n 


1 
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Thfre were differences in Mie €»ducc^t. i-MUi 1 \)ioy^ .nui^ vA stu^lM.is liu-.. 
til f f i-ri'til iahnir j^roups . Asian studonts were wmr lik^lv to t.«ke .o]!ejM' 
pLep£iratory classes, and Hispanic sludonts had t.h(> lowt^-.-u rrenl.ap^e . ni o 1 1 rTuint 
in colioge preparatory programs. 

The average high school grades of sophomores Tie shown irj Inbic /. rortv- 
three percent indicated that their grades were tvpini iy B ?i ]h j^c^'iit usual! v 
get C's, The remaining students got A's (16^) oi i^id ^u^des helow (8^), 
Asian students reported that they had much higlier jpjadi s, witii c^vi r o?.e-t.hirfi 
earning A's. Hispanics and black students received lower ^,r;uirM; i percent oi 
Hispanics and 48 percent of blacks were receiving grades of C o! helow comp.ired 
to 36 percent of white students. The low grades ot black students .re 
inconsistent with their high educational aspi ratiorr. 

Students were asked to identify the specific mni); and soer^ee class in which 
they were enrolled. Math and science were ust-ci ovoi otiier ^'urr I cul viin .ir '/in 
?>ecause course titles and course levels are more con:. ist - rit '\rvoHii sclic^ols than 
in a curriculum area such as English. 



Table / 

Average High School Grades of Sophomore 



High 


Average 

Si. hoc 1 (..'r.'uif.'; 


All 

Students 


! ! 

i W'hi I e } H 


i ^: pan i - 


j 


i 

1 

■ f-- "i 








1 

: 




■ ■ ■ ♦ - - -■ 


A- 


f (. .) A t 


16% 
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The mathematics and science course enrollments of sophomore respomknts ^n'c 
shown in Table 8. As shown In the table, nearly all students were enrolled iti 
a mathematics course. Geometry, algebra, and general math or prc-algebra each 
accounted for approximately one -quarter of the respondents. Hispanic students 
were underrepresented in upper*level mathematics courses. 

Twelve perceuC of students were not enrolled In a science class. Nearly 
half of the respondents were enrolled In biology* Again, Hispanic students had 
the lowest percentage of enrollments In biology and more advanced science 
courses . 

The percent of students enrolled In coll ge preparation mathematics and 
science are displayed In figures 4 and 5* For sophomores studying mathematics, 
college preparation courses Included algebra, intermediate or advanced algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. In science, biology, advanced biology , and chemistry 
were considered college preparation courses. 

Since the passage of "pass-to-play" legislation In 1986 (Assembly Bill 2613, 
Chapter 422, Statutes of 1986), secondary students are required to maintain a 
grade point average of 2.0 to participate in extracurricular and cocurrlcular 
activities, including athletics. Students were asked whether the need to be 
eligible for sports or school activities had affected their course enrollment 
decisions. Twelve percent Indicated that they had taken easy courses in order 
to keep their grade point average up to maintain eligibility for sports or school 
activities. The results were similar for each of the four ethnic groups. 
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Table 8 

Mathematics and Science Course Enro 1 1 m^^nt 





All 
Students 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


As i nn 


i 1 . Mi IViJ M C S 

No Mat }>enia t i cs 


2% 


3% 


3% 






\^^'C I jt 1 11 I / Pre • n 1 ^ebra 


22 


17 




i 

i :'() 






26 


2/4 


30 


28 


1,^ 


iitit i ./Auv. Aigebra 


11 


10 




1 


26 


ot'omt: Lry 


28 


34 


18 


28 


34 


Tr i roiiome try 


5 


6 


•} 




1 1 


Other mathematics course 


6 


6 


6 


6 


9 


Science 

N'o Science 


12 


12 


1 7 j 


1 




Li f o/rhysica) Science 
Knrth Scionco 


22 


21 

! 


3-i ! 

i 

j 


1 
1 


P, 




48 


',1 


t 


1 

I 

i 

i 






3 




j 


I 
1 

\ 




Chi- IV. i t rv 


3 




i 

) , 


1 

. i 




Orbc r 5;c i t>ncf? course 

I 


7 

, 1 


8 

i 
1 


") ! 
1 

; 

( 


1 

! 

1 

- i. 
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□ Non collogu Prupardlory Malh 



White Hispanic Black 
Ethnic Group 



Asian 



Figure Course enrollments in mathematics, by ethnic group 




White Hispanic Black 
Ethnic Group 



Asian 



(H College Preparatory Science 
Q Non-college Preparatory Science 



Figure 5. Course enro 



llments in science, by ethnic group 
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PARTICIPATION OF PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND COUNSELORS 
IN THE GUIDANCE OF STUDENTS 



Students were asked to rate the frequency with which t hey ask pan nt s 
teachers, counselors, and other students for information regarding what course^: 
to take. As shown on Table 9. students reported that parents are rh«^ most 
frequent source of information, followed by other students, and counselors 
Teachers were the source of information least frequently used by student 
regarding what courses to take. 



Table 9 

Frequency with Which Students Ask Various Sources f 
Information Regarding Course EnrollmerU; Decision.^ 



Source of Information 


Ask 


A.sk 


Neve ]" 


Free] uent ly 


Occns i oiKi 1 1 y 


Ask 


Teachers 


8% 






Counse 1 ors 


24 




?y 


Parcnit-s or guard i;jns 


3/ 




) > 


Ot her sLudf-nt s 


?8 


i 

1 


i 

t 
i 

! 
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Ethnic groups differed as to their use of the sources of information (see 
Table 10) . Whites and Hispanics placed greatest emphasis on parents and then 
on other students and counselors* Although Hispanics and whites had the same 
rankings of frequently asked information sources, Hispanics relied on other 
students for information almost as frequently as parents. Blacks relied on 
counselors more frequently than did other students. For Asians, other students 
were the most frequent information source. All ethnic groups reported that 
teachers were seldom asked for information regarding course enrollment decisions. 



Table 10 

Ethnic Breakdown of Information Sources for 
Course Enrollment Decisions 



Source of Information 


Percent Frequently Asking Each Source 
for Information 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


Asian 


Teachers 


5% 


8% 


14% 


8% 


Counselors 


24 


22 


33 


18 


Parents or guardians 


41 


30 


42 


28 


Other students 


27 


29 


19 


34 



Students wcro .iskfd to rate the heiplul Hf -s of t-.-u f. ot rtiese s< mi i,. 
p!-ovi<linp, infonnaLion rep.arding wliat courses r.o tnkv . TiM' rv:.u\i^ /w e .-.Unwr, in 
Table 11, Although students were less likely Co .^o ro coinis,^ 1 ot for ii,f,<n!i.i- 
tion, counselors were rated as the most helpful P,i) t nr m wt t r : ;>to.i as t Jic 
second most helpful source of information. Teach, r and oiht r Miti. Mt ■; w i..- 
r.ited as the least helpful. 

The student ratings of helpfulness were analvi:..<i for each ethnir group. 
This information is presented in Table 12. Al ] group.s r,'.rpd rounsc i or .s as ;t 
helpful, followed by parents or guardians. Uliite students r,.tf(l u-acluTs 1 
helpful than did Hispanics , blacks, andAsian-s. BJ ack .stiulvMits >v« ve p.uenr .'-^ 
fi.'ardians higher ratings of helpfulness than did othi-r vOmic t\rourv: . 

Students were asked about the frequency with whieh t e,-.ch*M. s . -ounse i or . 
aiul p.-irent.s discuss. "d course enrollmenrs, edii.- a t i ona 1 pl.tur, rolU-j-*. r,;,por- 
'unitie.^, and career goals with them during the ]"M/-^:H s'-li.,,,; yesi-. ' The 
percentage of students indicating that coun.selors and t e.;.:lw > u: re involved in 
•h.'se activities with them is shown in Table li Bec.-.ust it w;,s import,-,nt to 
I.:k w what percentage of students had contact with eitlu r a coun.selor oi teach, r 
to diJjcuss these issue.'^, that information is also presc r.tt d in T,i!-U- 15 0' t hf- 
sophomores, SI percent indicated that someone, usually a < o.ai.s,: 1 oi . hnd me t wiih 
them during this school year to plan the courses tliey wru; 1 d i.nke during- iht- 
remainder of high school. Students indicated that counselors and teachers were 
less likely to review their educational plans and their progress; only 62 percent 
of students indicated that either counselors or teachers had mt^r with thern to 
review their educational plans and progress. 

Only fifty- two percent of sophomores indicated tliat cither teachers or 
counselors had discussed career opportunities or career goals with them during; 
their sophomore year. When a discussion did take nl -u-c . .-o- :„sp 1 or.s were iroro 
likely than teachers to discuss career goals. Apni .>\ i r; , : : ,■ >,.j) f of » he students 
(!>/''0 iiidicat;ed that either counselors or teachers Iwid d ; srns.s* J y.olr^p t rolln^f 
or applying for .scholarships with them. 

Nearly three-quarters of the st udents indicUed tr. -.! ' !i. v rr '■iu;our .if'c d 
by their counselors or teachers to takn ch,s H rnp,! : ■ i .-: i;-r.s ,'in;i 

counselors were, .-qually involved in this activity. ; x t t .t; },.r.-'-r,f i,\ s t nd-n ! 
indicated that, tnev were helped to succeed in ch 1 1; .nr , . as ..'.>\\<.l t.-e 

e.ipected, teachers were more involved than coinisell<-; - Mi .: - ff irf 

The percentage of students indi cat: i .i!; invol vt i,:); l,v C'^nwu-lo-^ and/or 
teachers was analyzed separately for each ethnic gro.,p. ;};•■ a i e p) es^riled 

in Tablrs h\ f-hrougli B3 in Ap'-.endi.v B, I; is not tK.s.s i t rr'i) (.1,;- data to 

deteimin.e how niurh of the ethnic variation i /. due to srhe.w U- <■ i practi. e.s sum 
a;, special programs 6, signed to increase the number stur-^nt r. p repa r i r.r. for 
college and i-ow irmcli may be due to other factor.s s^^'h .is .-..-ni .i i i i * r en.' s i- 
the amount of assistance requested an<i h*>lp r<.( ..- •: ved . rf.-.ns-ior 
i r>\'o 1 vfmer.t in t.iiree .'ireas ^'aried acordir)}' r.o "rhniri'" 
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Table 11 



Student Ratings of Helpfulness of 
Various Sources of Information Regarding 
Course Enrollment Decisions 



Source of Information 


Very 
Helpful 


Somewhat 
Helpful 


Not 
Helpful 


Teachers 


23% 


60% 


18% 


Counselors 


53 


36 


12 


Parents or guardians 


37 


46 


17 


Other students 


20 


55 


25 



Table 12 

Ethnic Breakdown of Student Ratings of Helpfulness 



Source of Information 


Percent Rating Each Source as 


Very Helpful 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


Asian 


Teachers 


18% 


24% 


33% 




29% 


Counselors 


54 


51 


54 




45 


Parents or guardians 


38 


34 


47 




29 


Other students 


19 


21 


17 




24 



23 



1 1 



Table 1.^ 



Percentage of Students Indicating Invo]v€MTient 
with Counselors and TeachcMs 



Activity 



Met with you to review your 
educational plans and your 
pro^^ress toward them 

Met with you to plan the courses 
you will take during the 
remainder of high school 

Discussed career opportunities 
or your career goals 

Discussed going to college or 
applying for scholarships 
with you 

Encouraged you to take courses 
which are challenging for you 

Helpi^^d you succeed in courses 
which are challenging for you 



Counsel ors 



54% 



79 



47 



40 



58 



32 



Teachers 



?l 



38 



?7 



51 



FA ther Coun.se 1 ors ' 
or Teachers 



62% 



81 



52 



52 



7? 



J 



24 



reported a higher level of counselor involvement In discussing career oppor- 
tunities and going to college or applying for scholarships. White students were 
more likely to report that counselors helped them succeed in courses which were 
challenging for them. 

Ratings of teacher involvement also varied by ethnic groups with black 
students reporting greater involvement by their teachers in all six activities 
than did the other ethnic groups* Of the four groups, white students reported 
the lowest level of teacher involvement. 

When the involvement of either counselors or teachers was examined, only 
two items showed a disparity among ethnic groups. Black students were more 
likely to report that teachers or counselors discussed going to college or 
applying for scholarships. Sixty- four percent reported involvement by teachers 
or counselors compared to only 48 percent of whites and 49 percent of Hispanics. 
Three of the schools with large black enrollments had programs to increase the 
numbers of minority students preparing for college, a factor which may have 
influenced the results for blacks. The other finding illustrating a large 
difference between ethnic groups involved encouragement by counselors or teachers 
to take challenging courses. Seventy percent of blacks reported that either 
counselors or teachers had provided encouragement compared to a low of 56 percent 
of Asians . 

The involvement of parents is shown in Table 14. Over half of the students 
indicated that they had discussed their plans following high school and their 
career goals with their parents three or more times during the school year. Over 
40 percent of students had discussed course selection, school activities, and 
going to college at least three times with their parents. 

In contrast to the high rate of parent-child discussions, there was little 
parent-school communication. According to students, over half of the parents 
had not had a discussion with a counselor or teacher. Sixty percent had not 
attended a school meeting. Parents have a great deal of influence on students; 
yet parents have little direct contact with school personnel and may not be well 
Informed regarding either the educational program at high schools or postsecon- 
dary options. 

The involvement of parents was analyzed separately for the four ethnic 
groups. These data are shown in Table 15. White and black students reported 
that they had talked to their parents more frequently than did Asians or 
Hispanics. The percentage of Hispanic students (38%) reporting that they had 
talked with their parents about going to college was significantly lower than 
the percentages for the other ethnic groups. The involvement of parents with 
the school was lower for Hispanics and Asians than for blacks and whites. 



Table 14 



Reported Influence and Involvement of Parents in 



the Education 


of their Tenth 


Grade Students 




Area of Involvement 
or Activity 

- ■ — ^ — 


Three or 
more times 


V/ 1 i , t W I 

twice 


Neve t 


Talked to parents about... 








School activities or school 
events of particular 
interest to you 


48% 


35% 


18% 


Selecting courses at 
school 


43 




11) 


Your career goals 


56 


31 


13 


Going to college or apply- 
ing for scholarships 


47 




L 1 


Your plans following high 
school such as work or 
col lege 


60 


28 

i 


12 


Parents have . . . 




1 

i 




Had a discussion with one 
of your teachers 


6 


37 1 

i 


)/ 


Had a discussion with a 
high scliool counsellor 


9 


■"' i 


SO 


Attended a school meeting 


10 




(V.) 



7 b 




Table 15 



Ethnic Breakdovm of the Reported Influence and 
Involvement of Parents in the Education 
of their Tenth Grade Students 



Area of Involvement 
or Activity 


Percent Responding That Activity 
Occurred "Three or More Times" 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


Asian 


Talked to parents about . . . 










Selecting courses at 
school 


53% 


30% 


47% 


33% 


School activities or school 
events of particular 
interest to you 


55 


39 


55 


31 


Your career goals 


59 


51 


62 


46 


Going to college or apply- 
ing for scholarships 


50 


38 


59 


50 


Your plans following high 
high school such as work 
or college 


64 


56 


67 


54 


Parents have . . . 










Had a discussion with one 
of your teachers 


7 


5 


11 


2 


Had a discussion with a 
high school counselor 


10 


8 


17 


2 


Attended a school meeting 


12 


9 


12 


4 
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STUDENT ATTITUDES 



.i ri, . . ■ 
. .'1 1 



Students wore asked to respond to 12 attitude i • .-ms lepi .■' -mi i nr. fo;: 
course decision making, relevance of their high school , duo-.? ion. .-Mi tad. 
high school, and achievement motivation. A sinp-.lt- i t . m .iddr.v^, ...d studei:{s' 
definition of career goal. Students responded on a five-poin! s.,^^e r.mr i t,,- from 
strongly agree (5) to strongly disagree (1). The rosv.Lf ; ar. i.i e.^e,,; <m1 V I <■ 
H.. In the table, the categories of agree and strongly ar.r*-.- .ivv ,;Mirhi!,. ,i n,to 
a .singiv' positive category; likewise, the categories of di s,-i;m-c«- „iui - ironplv 
di-:agree are combined into a single negative catcgo-y Thr K-uhs w. ■ ,> l';-. 
analyzed separately by ethnic group. In general the- i (.-^y-ou-wy. -f ■ lu.it i - -, 
showed little ethnic group variation. 

Nearly two-thirds of students agreed that there was a rouuf.clor or t . ^. 
■virh whom they would feel comfortable talking if they ne^-l.-.d help dr.-i.iLn>' which 
f Hxrses to take. Thirty percent indicated that students were on tlie i r own m 
choosing which courses to take. Wlien asked if their hifh ru^hon] counselor h., ^ 
helped them select courses, 56 percent responded in the t f i nn.i r ivo . Ti-- 
differences in the area of course decision making by t-thnic i^cip wok .sumI] 
however, there was a consistent pattern in which black students had r he n-ofU 
positive responses indicating that they were receiving help in couisr selection 



Over half of the sophomores indicated that high school was Ji l. v,int to their 
future plans. Nearly two-thirds reported that they understood the relat ionr.hi p 
between the courses they take and the options they have after high school and 
12 percent reported that they did not understand the rel a t i on.sl! i p . Wh, n th^- 
results of these three items assessing the relevance of ,,i,p's h i scheA; 
education were analyzed separately by ethnic group. A.sie.iv.; w/ re 
more positive in tlieir responses, and Hispanics we]-< 1..,.^: ; 



CG'iV. 1 
! t i VC 



Regarding studtuits' attitudes toward lugh school, nu.st .-.H. :,.]r •!,..; . )k-v 
were getting a good education at their school, and 11 r";;-. ;, i- ' 
percent felt that most of their classes are intei c ■ 1 1:;, . .,,..,;! ;o n , I 
one -quarter of students who are bored with high school . Stud.-r,t 1 , ,m ',\\ f f 
ethnic groups re.sponded similarly to these items, 

The most positive response related to the iraport.-iprf. .-.f t i„r y< n .-i -idr.s 
H'y percent indicated that this is important to them. K. re > ■: i ;r. • . v., t i ot. t'. 
work hard, 37 percent of students enjoyed taking cla.-- .-e. w' . r, r' .v f, w .rk 

hard. Eleven percent indicated that they chose ea.sy . .mim . ..jH.t u 

hard work . 



I '. e I 



liu' attitudes of students were analyzed sejie; 
avere.ge grade.^i . In general, students witli hip.h. 
consistently had more positive attitudes than <.ii;l :]■,■".< 
•:':!•' iyy>). The itci:e, wliich showed tlu- large;,;t r! i sc rr j,,*, ,o 
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achievement motivation* As would be expected, students with higher grades had 
greater achievement motivation. The areas which had the smallest discrepancies 
related to course decision making. The area of course decision making was also 
noteworthy because one of the items deviated from the consistent trend regarding 
students with better grades expressing more positive attitudes. The item "My 
high school counselor has helped me select courses" received the lowest ratings 
from the A students and the highest ratings from C and B students, respectively. 
There were also differences when the results for this item were analyzed 
separately for each of the four ethnic groups, Hispanic and Asian students who 
had the lowest grades, D's and C's, responded most positively to the item, in 
contrast with blacks, among whom students with the highest grades responded most 
positively. 
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Table 16 

Student Ratings on Attitude Items 



AtLitude Items 


Percent 
Agree 
(5 & 4) 


Percent 
Neutral 
(3) 


Percent 
Disagree 
(2 & 1) 


Mean 

1 


Course Decision Making 

i 








+ 

1 
1 
1 


ilf I need help in deciding 
j course?! I rhould take. 
1 tlic: e i s a counselor or 
} teacher I would feel 

! comfortable talking to. 

1 


65% 


19% 


16% 


/ 


f 

IMy high school counselor 
! lic'lpf^ci me select courses. 


56 


22 


?? 


3.4 


At this school, students 
are on their own in 
choosing which courses 
t o take , 


30 


31 


40 




Relevance of High School 
Education 










High school is preparing 
mo for employment in my 
tinj^tfu caiccf. or roi eoU'" 
c'ition after hi^!,h school. 


63 


22 


1/, 

! 
1 

i 




I understand :he relation- 
ship between t;he courses 
T take and Lhe options I 
ha vc a f t c r hi gh school . 

i 


63 


26 


! 




My hi^'jT school courses are 
directly related to my 
pi ans f ol lowing; hi ph 
.'ichoo 1 . 

1....... 


1 


31 


20 i 


3 . /| 



Students responded on the following scale: 1 Stronc,]v 
2 •• Disagree; 3 - Neutral; 4 -- Agree; 5 - Stroiij-Jy arree 
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Table 16 (Continued) 



Attitude Items 


Percent 
Agree 
(5 & A) 


Percent 
Neutral 
(3) 


Percent 
Disagree 
(2 & 1) 


Mean 


s . 


d. 


Attitude toward High School 














I am getting a good educa- 
tion at this school. 


58% 


31% 


11% 


3.6 


1. 


0 


Interesting to me. 


40 


36 


25 


3.2 


1 


0 


I am bored with high 
school 


24 


29 


47 


2.7 


1 


2 


Achievement Motivation 














Getting good grades in 
school is important 


85 


12 


3 


4.4 




.9 


I like to take classes 
where I have to work 
hard , 


37 


39 


24 


3.1 


1 


.1 


I like to take easy 
courses so I will not 
have to work hard. 


11 


24 


64 


2.2 


1 


. 1 


Career Goals 














1 have a definite career 
p,oal and know what I 
must do to achieve the 
goal. 


54 


29 


17 


3.6 


1 


. 2 



Note: Students responded on the following scale: 1 - Strongly disagree; 
2 - Disagree; 3 - Neutral; A « Agree; 5 - Strongly agree. 



COMPARISON OF RESULTS FOR COLLEGE PRKPAKA T i )N 
AND GENERAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



One of the issues addressed hy this study concerns wljfth* r i ) ' tM<!vii^ i' 
receiving a challenging educational program. Of particular- interest, wa:, whi t}.t i 
stiidents pursuing a general educational path were receiving the sarnc uii i : y . ; 
^ulucational experience as those preparing for college. Of thr total s unpli , 'V. 
percent indicated that the focus of their high school program ua-, toil.;;, 
preparation, 26 percent were taking general or regular education <:o\usi ^;, h 
percent had a vocational or technical focus, and the remainirig 3 [ercent 
indicated that their high school had some other f ocur: , As; hr.r> hocv, dis(M;.s^rf^ 
It appeared that ^iorne of the students indicating they were rollef^,e pr epa i ., t cm v 
w-^re not fulfilling all of the college preparation requi reni<M)t s . ilif* !'f ,ul's 
K)r those students who indicated that they were pursuinr, a coIU^^m^ } i <*p.fi it i mi; 
proj;ram but who were not currently enrolled in collerr picpar^^t ion cia,s :< s wm I 
be discussed later in this report. 

Regarding tlie hackground characteri sties of the f w < * p i o v i ii ( < > i 1 # t ■ i 
preparati uid general education students were similar in :.^n;> (;t ^ 
mohility, d the percentage with jobs. However, of tin- .students with jobs, 
those taking a general program worked longer hours. As was shown in Table r>, 
white and black students had similar percentages of students enrolled in colle;^' 
preparation and general education courses, Asian students were oven r presmf -1 
in college preparation programs, and Hispani^^ were underreprr serit ♦^c) . 

There were large differences between the two groups in the educational 
background of parents and the expectations parents h;ui for the po^ r secDnda rv 
edvication of their children. Students pursuing colligr p^ej^a r.tt i i>n h.i : fiioii 
educated parents than did non-collef» preparation >>iuden:s Potli ^v^'M'' '^f 
students indicated that their parents wanted them to r,o to eolie^V', wirh srncltT.'^ 
in geT)t*ral <^ducation indicating that their parent . xjm . tci th^Mr r <, fi 
college but. not to graduate. College preparr^tion r.rucient^ iiidi^arf<j rii.ii lirir 
parent .s wanted them to graduate from college. 

The pos t .secondai'y plans, average grades, and i^at.li .sci( iu>^ r,-)!!) ■ < 

t^irol linent s of college preparation students and stvuhnts ^nrcuiii' a yc\u-v:x\ 
..^iucatior^ program are sliov;n in Table 17. 

Of college preparation students, 84 percent oxpe<tr'i t^. I't-fui v-i:'- : ;j - 
year or a ^4-year college in the two years following hirji srijoc i v«m'su:, i > i. t i.t 
of the geiu'/ral track students. Those in the college preparat-': v r r.-; k j r 
likely to plan attendance at a 6-year ratlier that^* a ;'-viar r-oi;.^,* . 

Ih^* grades ot the two groups differed, with rit-.,Tiy Jt> piico;' uj ■li./- 
preparation students reporting that their average grad^;; ranreci i 'om A» to \\ 
4:ompar<*d to M percent of the general education sIuH^mus K.'ra?'din^' roMt' c 
eni'ol Iments , those pursuing a general education program wi^i'i- n^or^* lilelv to V;.. 
enrolled in lower level math and science courses than Vfie roller,- lu r ; .ira : v 
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Table 17 

Comparison of Postsecondary Plans, Average Grades, and Course Enrollments 
of College Preparation (CP) and General Education (GE) Students 



1 

Variable 


All 
Students 
CP GE 


White 
CP GE 


1 "■■ ■■■ ■ 

Hispanic 
CP GE 


Black 
CP GE 


Asian 
CP GE 


Post high school plans 






















Attend a 4-year college 


65% 


23% 


65% 


19% 


53% 


17% 


72% 


42% 


82% 


27% 


Attend a 2 -year college 


22 


28 


24 


30 


27 


29 


14 


12 


8 


23 


Attend either a 2-year 
or a 4-year college 


84 


49 


86 


48 


78 


45 


85 


54 


90 


69 


Average grades A-i- to B- 


/4 


31 


78 


35 


63 


25 


63 


22 


93 


71 


Math 

No Math 


1 


4 


1 


6 


2 


4 


2 


1 


<1 


0 


GV t »c rn 1 /Pr». - a 1 gebra 


11 


45 


6 


45 


22 


51 


13 


14 


4 


20 


Al ^^ebra 


25 


26 


23 


23 


30 


29 


31 


20 


1]. 


20 


Inter . /Adv. Algebra 


14 


4 


13 


2 


10 


3 


17 


10 


28 


17 


C-fomet ry 


36 


12 


43 


15 


29 


7 


31 


16 


35 


31 


Trigonometry 


7 


2 


8 


2 


3 


1 


3 


3 


13 


0 


Otlier math course 


6 


8 


5 


9 


4 


6 


U 


14 


9 


12 


Science 

No Science 


10 


16 


11 


14 


15 


19 


6 


10 


2 


9 


Life/Physical Science, 
Earth Science 


14 


39 


13 


37 


22 


48 


10 


28 


6 


1/ 


Biology 


56 


34 


58 


35 


48 


27 


58 


52 


58 


54 


Advanced Biology 


7 


2 


6 


3 


7 


1 


8 


1 


9 


9 


Chc-mistry 


7 


2 


6 


1 


2 


1 


9 


3 


16 


6 


Other science course 


6 


7 


6 


1 1 


5 


4 


8 


6 


9 





N"tf : The following Ns responded: All Students, CP-1872 ; All Students, GE=741; 

Wliite CP=812; White GE=275; Hispanic CP-443; Hispanic GE=299 ; Black CP-=234; 
Black GE-69; Asian CP=205i Asian GE=35. 
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students and were less likely to be enrolled in classes such at; geomc ; i v nui 
biology. 

College preparatory students were more likely to have a 4-vcar plan ot the 
courses they will take throughout high school. A plan such as this may ho n*.Mlf.d 
to ensure enrollment in the courses required for college 

CoHege preparatory students were also more likely to have a career goal 
with 7 7 percent having a career goal compared to percent for general educnt ion 
students. The career goals of students listed, such as lawyer or mechanic:, wfre 
classified according to the level of education required. The results are 
presented in Table 18. Overall, 37 percent chose a career goal, sucli as 
beautician, which did not require a 4-year college degree; 43 percent chose 
careers which require a four-year degree; and 20 percent listed careers which 
required an advanced degree. However, 48 percent of those taking general 
education courses also listed a career goal which required a college degret- . 
The lack of congruence between career goals and course enrollments provided 
additional information that students were not getting the infoimation, guidance, 
md support they need to select the appropriate high school courses to help thorn 
meet their educational and career goals. 



Table 18 



Career Goals of Sophomores 



1 

Education Required 
for Career Goal 


All 
Students ■* 
(N=1925) 


Col lege 
Preparat j on 

(N-130'j) 


Gene ra 1 
Edura * ion 

9) 


Less than a college degree 


37% 






4 -year degree 


43 


4f-. 


i 

^8 1 


Advanced degree 

1 


20 


?A 


10 i 

1 



Note, These Ns are considerably less than the total Ns in this .study. C^f fi.c 
total, only the 65 percent of students who listed a career goal are i 1 .itiiMV 

•'This column also included students in programs other than college pi < }i„ i" t t i r,n 
or pc.neral education (e.g., vocational education). 
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Those in a college preparatory program reportedly sought information from 
teachers « counselors, and parents more often than did general education students. 
Similarly, they rated the ^lelpfulness of these groups higher than did general 
education students. 

College preparatory students talked to their parents about school 
activities, course enrollments, and future aspirations more frequently than did 
general education students. Parents of college preparatory students were more 
likely to attend a school meeting but had discussions with teachers and 
counselors at the same low frequency as the parents of general track students. 

Counselors were rated as providing similar levels of service to students 
with regard to planning high school courses and reviewing educational plans. 
College preparatory students were more likely to report that their counselor 
discussed college and scholarships, career opportunities, or career goals and 
encouraged them to take challenging courses than were general education students. 
Teachers reportedly were more likely to encourage college preparatory students 
to take challenging courses and to help them *^ ^cceed in those courses. 

The differences in attitudes between students In general education and 
those in college preparatory programs were examined* College preparatory 
students consistently expressed more positive attitudes than did general 
education students. The absolute difference in the ratings of the two groups 
is shown in Table 19. The item which showed the greatest difference was "My 
high school courses are directly related to my plans following high school," 

College preparatory students agreed with that item, whereas general 
education students were neutral. College preparatory students were more likely 
to enjoy taking classes where they had to work hard. College preparatory 
students were also more positive concerning the preparation they were receiving 
in high school for employment in their chosen career or for education after high 
school. General track students reported less understanding of the relationship 
between the course enrollment and the options available after high school. Both 
groups of students reported that getting good grades was important to them, but 
college preparatory studentr, rated the item higher. 

It was interesting to note the items which had the smallest differences. 
The availability of counselors and others to help select courses was rated sim- 
ilarly by both college preparatory students and general education students, 
perhaps indicating that counselors were spending equivalent amounts of time with 
both groups of students . 



Table 19 



Comparison of Mean Ratings of College Preparatory Students 
and General Education Students on Attitude Items 



Attitude Items 


College 

Preparatory 

Students 


General 

Education 

Students 


Abso lu t-< ' 
Di iter - 


My high school courses are directly 
related to my plans following high 
school , 


3.7 


2.9 


. 8 


I like to take easy courses so I will 
1 not have to work hard. 


2.0 


2.7 


. / 


I like to take class<?s where I have 
to work hard. 


3.3 


2,7 


.6 


High school is preparing me for 
employment in my chosen career or 
for education after high school. 


3.8 


3.3 


.5 


i understand the relationship between 
the courses I take and the options 
I have after high school. 


3.8 


3.3 


. b 


Getting good grades in school is 
Important to me. 


4.5 


4.0 


.5 


I am getting a good education at 
thi s school . 


3.7 


3.3 


.4 


Most of my classes are interesting 
to me. 


3.3 


2.9 


.4 


I am bored with high school. 


2.6 


3.0 


.4 


I havf^ a definite career goal and know 
what I must do to achieve the goal. 


3.7 




.3 


If I need help in deciding what 
courses I should take, there is a 
counselor or teacher I would feel 
comfot table talking to. 


3.8 




. 3 


My high school counselor has helped 
me select courses. 


3,5 


3.6 


, .1 


At this school, students are on their 
own in choosing which courses to 
take . 


2.8 


2.9 


. 1 



Not-ii: There were 1,872 CP students and 741 GE students. Students rf-si-orulod on 
thf following scale: 1 = Strongly disagree; 2 -= Disagree; i = N(m;m..1; 
4 = Agree; 5 = Strongly agree. 
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COMPARISON OF RESULTS FOR TWO GROUPS OF COLLEGE PREPARATION STUDENTS 



Of those students who reported they were taking a college preparation 
program, 39 p*»rcent were not enrolled in college preparatory math or science 
classes. The survey results for these students who thought they were focusing 
on college preparation were compared to those students who were actually enrolled 
in college preparatory courses (real college preparation) . Only those items 
which showed large differences between the two groups will be discussed. 

Those actually enrolled in college preparation courses were a substantially 
different group of students than the group who thought they wei ^ college 
preparatory students. In addition to taking the appropriate college preparation 
courses, the real college preparation group had higher grades, had better- 
educated parents, were more likely to have a career goal, and were more likely 
to plan to attend four-year colleges. Proportionately more of the Hispanic 
students were in the group of students who were not taking the appropriate 
college preparatory courses. Blacks, whites and Asians were proportionately 
represented in both groups of college preparatory students. 

It is important to know whether those students who were not taking the 
appropriate college preparatory courses utilized different sources to get 
information regarding the courses they should take. The two groups responded 
similarly in terms of the frequency with which they asked counselors, teachers, 
parents and other students for information regarding what courses to take. They 
also responded similarly in terms of the ratings of helpfulness of each of these 
sources of information. One area where there was a difference between the two 
groups concerned communication with parents. The real college preparatory group 
consistently reported talking to their parents more often about issues such as 
selecting courses at school, their plans following high school, career goals, 
and going to college. 

When the two groups of students were asked a series of questions concerning 
the involvement of counselors and teachers in their guidance, most of the results 
were similar. The group of students who thought they were college preparation 
reported that counselors or teachers were less likely to discuss going to college 
or applying for scholarships with them. 

Twice as many (12%) of the group of students who thought they were focusing 
on college preparatory reported that they had taken easy courses to keep their 
grade*point average up in order to be eligible for sports or other activities. 
The real college preparatory students were more likely to think they were getting 
a good education at their school. The real college preparatory group also 
appeared more motivated. They were more likely to enjoy taking classes where 
they had to work hard and they responded more positively that getting good grades 
was important to them. 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A study was conducted to examine the educational aspirations and course 
enrollment practices of a sample of California high school sophomores. Surveys 
were administered to over 3,000 students in May, 1988. 

The study found that California sophomores had high educational aspirations. 
Fifty percent planned to attend a four-year college in the two years following 
hJgh school graduation, with nearly 75 percent indicating that they planned to 
attend either a two-year or four-year college in the two years following high 
school graduation. Parental expectations for their children were also high, with 
nearly 80 percent of students indicating that their parents wanted them to attend 
col lege . 

There is evidence that for many students their aspiration.^ to attend four- 
year colleges will rot be reached. Of those students indicating that they were 
focusing on college preparation, 39 percent were not current ly enrolled in 
college preparation math and science courses. 

Hispanic students appeared to be at the greatest risk of not attaining a 
college degree. Hispanics had lower aspirations and lower grade-point averages 
and were more likely to have undefined career goals than were blocks, whites, 
and Asians. Even among those Hispanics who indicated they were pursuing a 
college preparation program, a large proportion of them were not enrolled in the 
appropriate courses. 

Nearly two-thirds of students had a career goal; however, for many students 
there is a lack of congruence between their career goal and their high school 
program. Nearly half of the students taking general education course.s. rather 
than college preparation courses, had career goals which required at le.jst a 
four-year college degree. 

The study raises the concern that a small percentage of student .s nmy nor 
complete the college preparation sequence because of a need to maintain a rninimum 
grade-point average in order to qualify for sports or other extracurricular 
activities . 

Parents appeared to have a great deal of impact on the cour.ses their 
children take. Students reported that parents were the most frequent source of 
information regarding course enrollment decisions and that teachers were seldom 
asked for information regarding course enrollment decisions. 

Students pursuing general educational programs took easier courses, received 
lower grades, and were less positive concerning their educat i oiuri experiences 
.han were college preparatory students. 
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The results for two groups of "college preparatory" students were compared. 
Those students who reported that the focus of their high school program was 
college preparatory but who were not currently enrolled in college preparatory 
courses were compared to those students who were enrolled in college preparatory 
courses. Those enrolled in the appropriate college preparatory courses were a 
substantially different group of students than the group who thought they were 
college preparatory. In addition to taking the appropriate college preparatory 
courses » the "real college preparatory" group had higher grades, had better- 
educated parents » and were more likely to plan to attend four-year colleges. 
Proportionately more of the Hispanic students were in the group of students who 
were not taking the appropriate college preparatory courses. 

Recommendations 

It is recommended that at each secondary school, administrators, teachers, 
and counselors should examine data on student aspirations, course enrollments, 
and college-going rates for each ethnic minority group in attendance. Targets 
should be set for improvement; and the strategies to reach improvement goals 
and the means and time frame for evaluation should be established. The results 
reinforce the importance of efforts by the California State Department of 
Education, school districts, and colleges and universities to increase the number 
of underrepresented minority students, especially Hispanlcs, preparing for 
college . 

The study repeatedly demonstrated that students were n L getting the 
information they needed regarding course selection* This shortcoming was 
demonstrated by the lack of congruence between the educational and career goals 
of students and their course enrollments. Students do not know what is required 
for various careers. Students need information regarding the needs of the work 
force in the 21st century, career counseling, and the educational requirements 
of various careers. In addition, students should be presented with role models 
fr 1 their own ethnic backgrounds and should be informed early that financial 
aid is available for college. This Information should be jointly presented by 
counselors and teachers and could be incorporated into required courses that are 
taken by all students or included in courses devoted exclusively to career and 
educational development that are required of all students. Students need to 
begin receiving this information in eighth grade and continue receiving this 
information throughout high school. 

Counselors and school staffs need to examine the practices and policies of 
course placement. In some schools the proportion of students, particularly 
ethnic minority students, taking college preparation courses is small. These 
schools may be using standardized test scores, previous grades, and teacher 
recommendations to place students in courses. However, these practices may be 
excluding students from participation rather than increasing participation. A 
related issue concerns the need to provide options to students to allow them to 
transition from non-college preparatory classes into college preparatory clas.ses. 
Frequently when students are enrolled in one non-college preparatory class, such 
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as general math, they are automatically enrolled into other cla.sses in tho snrri* 
track. Students need to be provided opportunities to transition to collogo 
preparatory courses through activities such as tutoring, extra coursewotk, or 
f.pecial courses. 

Given the high educational aspirations of students, high school staff ar.d 
outreach personnel should concentrate their efforts on getting students to enroll 
and succeed in college preparatory courses rather than simply raising aspirti- 
tions. The one exception is the need to raise the educational aspirations of 
Hispanics, which were lower than the aspirations of other ethnic groups. 

In preparing students for success in college preparatory courses, advising 
or counseling needs to be both assertive and supportive. Studies of programs 
designed to increase the percentage of minority and economically disadvantaged 
students enrolling in colleges (George, 1987) have found that successful programs 
have provided support and guidance to students through a staff member, such as 
a teacher or counselor, who individually monitors and supports each student. 
Vest students responding to this survey did not have regtilar monitoring and 
guidance. Students rarely talked with teachers regarding course enrollments, 
career objectives, or college opportunities. In order to increase the 
percentages of students enrolling in colleges, particularly economically 
disadvantaged and minority students, school staff should ensure that students 
receive individual guidance and support on a regular basis by staff members 
concerned about each student. Through regular monitoring of course enrollments, 
schools could help ensure that students were enrolled in courses which would 
allow them to achieve their aspirations. 

Parents have a great deal of impact on the courses tlieir children take. 
However, most parents have little direct contact with school personnel and may 
not be well informed about either the educational program at high schools or 
pos tsecondary options* Because of the critical influence of parents regarding 
course enrollment decisions, it is imperative that schools work with parents to 
prepare them to provide more informed guidance to their children. A booklet, 
Parents as Partners: Planning Early for Your Children's School Succp.ss a i id 
Colleg e Attendance , a joint publication of the California State Department of 
Education, the University of California, and the California State Univ'^^rs 1 ty , 
is a good resource for schools in educating parents regarding planning, for 
collf^ge. In addition, schools should encourage ethnic and communitv 

organizations to support and encourage high achievement. In order to prepare 
school staff for increased parent involvement » counselor and teacher prrsiM-vicn 
and in-service programs need to provide trategies for developing po^ntive 
rclat ion«^hips with parents. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNMRE State Deparcment of Education 

Course Enrollaents Study Speci^il Studies Unit 

721 Capitol Mail. 4th Floor 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Cathy George (916) 323-6333 

Directions: We are asking you to take part in a study that includes 
students from high schools all over California. Please answer all 
questions by circling the nuiiber that corresponds to your choice or 
by filling in the blank. There are no right or %n:ong ansvers* You 
do not need to put your naae on the survey. 

1. What is the name of your high school? 

What is the name of your school district? 

2. What grade are you in? 9 10 11 12 

3. Arc you male or female? 

1 - male 

2 - female 

4 . What is your ethnic background? 

1 - American Indian or Alaskan native 

2 - Asian 

3 - Pacific Islander 

4 - Filipino 

5 - Hispanic 

6 - Black - not of Hispanic origin 

7 - White - not of Hispanic origin 

5. Have you been enrolled in any other high schools? 

1 - No 

2 - Yes (How many other high schools have you attended? ) 

6. Do you have a job outside of school? 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 

If yes, indicate the average number of hours you work per week: 

0 - Do not have a job 

1 - Work less than 10 hours per week 

2 - 10 to 25 hours per week 

3 - 26 to 40 hours per week 

4 - More than 40 hours per week 
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How far in school did your parents or guardians go? 



Female Guard i^n Male GnardiBn 

^ 1 Not a high school graduate 

2 2 High school graduate 

3 3 Soire college 

^ ^ College degree 

5 5 Advanced college degree 

^ 6 Don' t know 

How far in school do you think your parents want you to go? 

1 - Not finish high school 

2 - Graduate from high school but not go any further 

3 - Attend vocational, trade or business school after high school 
A - Attend college 

5 - Graduate from college 

6 - Attend graduate school 

7 - Don ' t know 

What are your plans for the first two years after graduation from 
high school? (Circle the choices that apply.) 

1 - Attend a two-year college 

2 - Attend a four-year college or university 

3 - Get vocational or technical training 

4 - Work full-time 

5 ^ Military service 

6 - Full-time hometnaker 

7 - Other (specify ) 

8 - Don't know 



Do you have a career goal? 

1 - Yes (Describe your career goal 

2 - No 



Which of the following best describes the focus of your high school 
classes? 

1 - Preparation for college 

2 - Vocational - technical education 

3 - General or regular education (without a focus on college 

preparation or vocational education) 

4 - Other (specify ^ ) 

Which of the following best describes your average high school 
grades? 

1 - A- to A^^ 

2 - B- to B+ 

3 - C- to C+ 

4 - Below 



13. Indicate the course title that best describes tae mat-yietnatics course 
you have taken this school year. 

0 - Did not take mathematics this year 

1 •» General mathematics 

2 - Pre -algebra 

3 - Algebra 

4 - Intemedlate or advanced algebra 

5 - Geometry 

6 - Trigonometry/analytical geometry 

7 - Specialized vocational mathematics 

8 - Other mathematics class (Name of class 

14. Indicate the course title that best describes the science class you 
have taken this school year. 

0 - Did not take a science class this year 

1 - Life or physical science 

2 - Earth science 

3 - Biology 

4 - Advanced biology 

5 - Chemistry 

6 - Other science class (Name of class ) 

15. Do you have a 4-year plan oi the courses you will take throughout 
high school? 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 

16. Has the need to be eligible for sports or school activities ever 
caused you to take easy courses in order to keep your CPA up? 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 

17. How frequently do you ask the following people for information 
regarding what courses to take? 

never Ask Ask 

Ask Occasionally Freqaencly 

Teachers 
Counselors 

Parents or guardians 
Other students 

Others; for example, principal, 
counselor assistants 
(specify 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
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18. How helpful are the following people in providing Information 
regarding what courses to take? 



Not Somewhac Vety 

Helpful Helpful Helpful 



Teachers 
Counselors 

Parents or guardians 
Other students 
Others (specify 



19. Since the beginning of this school year, how often have you talked 
about the following with your parents or guardians? 

Once or 3 or more 

Sever crwice times 

Selecting courses at school 12 3 

School activities or school events 12 3 
of particular interest to you 

Your dareer goals 12 3 

Going to college or applying for 12 3 
scholarships 

Your plans following high school 12 3 
such as work or college 



20, Since the beginning of this school year, how ofc^n have your parents 
or guardians done any of the following? 

Once or 3 or wore 
Never cwice vimes 

Had a discussion with one of your 12 3 

teachers 

Had a discussion witri a high school 12 3 
counselor 

Attended a school meeting 12 3 
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21, During this school year has your school counselor done the following? 



Met with you to plan the courses you will 
take during the remainder of high school 

Encouraged you to take courses which are 
challenging for you 

Helped you succeed in courses which are 
challenging for you 

Discussed going to college or applying 
for scholarships with you 

Discussed career opportunities or your 
career goals 

Met with you to review your educational 
plans and your progress toward them 



Yes 



Don'c 
h^ve a 
No Counselor 



2 
2 



22. During this school year have any of your teachers done the following? 

Yes No 

Met with you to plan the courses you will take 1 2 

during the remainder of high school 

Encouraged you to take courses which are 1 2 

challenging for you 

Helped you succeed in courses which are 
challenging for you 

Discussed going ::o college or applying for 
scholarships with you 

Discussed career opportunities or your 
career goals 

Met with you to review your educational plans 
and your progress toward them 



1 
1 



2 
2 
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23. Please indicate your agreement or disagreement with the following statements 



High school i$ preparing me for employ- 
ment in my chosen career or for 
education after high school, 

I understand the relationship between 
the courses I take and the options 
I have after high school. 

I am getting a good education at this 
school . 

liy high school counselor has helped me 
select courses. 



S C rang ly St rang 1 y 

Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree Agree 



Most of my classes are interesting to me. 1 

I like to take classes where I have to 1 
work hard. 



2 
2 



4 
4 



If I need help in deciding what courses 
I should take, there is a counselor 
or teacher I would feel comfortable 
talking to. 

At this school, students are on their 
own in choosing which courses to take. 



I am bored with high school. 

I like to take easy courses so I will 
not have to work hard. 



1 
1 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 
5 



Getting good grades in school is 
important to me. 

My high school courses are directly 
related to my plans following high 
school . 



I have a definite career goal and know 
what 1 must do to achieve the goal. 



Thank you for answering these questions. 
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APPENDIX B 



nvolvement of Counselors and Teache 
as Reported by Members of Four 
Ethnic Groups 



Table Bl 



Percent of Students from Four Ethnic Groups 
Indicating Involvement by Counselors 





Student Ethnic Group 




White 


Hispanic 


Black 


Asian 


Met with you to review your 
pfliir A t* i onal nlans anrl voui" 
progress toward them 


56% 


51% 


56% 


53% 


Met with you to plan the 

courses you will take during 
the remainder of high school 


80 


76 


78 


80 


Discussed career opportunities 
or your career goals 


48 


44 


52 


38 


Discussed going to college or 
applying for scholarships 
with you 


41 


35 


49 


41 


Kncouraged you to take courses 
which are challenging for you 


57 


58 


66 


59 


Helped you succeed in courses 
which are challenging for you 

1 


27 


39 


38 


31 
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Table B2 



Percent of Students from Four Ethni'! Groups 
Indicating Involvement by Teachers 



Activity 



Mot with you to review your 
educational plans and your 
progress toward them 

Met with you to plan the 

courses you will take during 
the remainjBr of high school 

Discussed career opportunities 
or your career goals 

Discussed going to college or 
applying for scholarships 
with you 

Encouraged you to take courses 
which are challenging for you 

Helped you succeed in courses 
which are challenging for you 



Student Ethnic Group 



White 



18% 



14 



28 



18 
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Hirp^'.nic 



33% 



25 



44 



30 



51 



52 



Black 



41% 



32 



55 



46 



64 



60 



Asia 



26 



2". 



39 



3 A 



57 



5 5 



54 
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Table B3 



Involvement by Counselors or Teachers as Reported 
by Students from Different Ethnic Groups 





Student Ethnic Group 


Activity 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


Asian 


Met with you to review your 
educational plans and your 
progress toward them 


82% 


79% 


80% 


82% 


Met with you to plan the 

coutses you will take during 
the remainder of high school 


71 


72 


79 


74 


Discussed career opportunities 
or your career goals 


60 


63 


66 


64 


Discussed going to college or 
applying for scholarships 
with you 


A8 


49 


64 


54 


Encouraged you to take courses 
which are challenging for you 


59 


61 


70 


56 


Helped you succeed in courses 
which are challenging for you 


61 


61 


66 


59 



55 
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